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ment." It is well printed on good paper, but a table of contents 
at the beginning and an index at the end would greatly help the 
reader. 

A long excursus on 2 Thess. 2 : 3-8 traces the various interpreta- 
tions of the " Man of sin " through the church fathers and down to the 
present time. An appendix compares the eschatology of the epistles 
with the prophet Daniel and the teaching of the twelve apostles. 

Thomas Pryde. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

The Atonement and the Modern Mind. By Professor James 
Denney, D.D., Glasgow. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Co., 1904. Pp. 159. $i,net. 

Those who read Dr. Denney's earlier volume, The Death of Christ, 
will welcome this little book as a needed supplement to that able 
exegetical study. Its aim is to recommend the fact of the atonement, 
as Dr. Denney conceives it, to the thoughtful attention of the modern 
mind. One's interest in the book will naturally center about three 
points : what is the author's view of the atonement, what is the "modern 
mind," and how would Dr. Denney seek to persuade the latter to 
accept the former ? Fortunately, the style and argument of the 
book are so clear that the reader is left in no doubt of the author's 
position. 

In Dr. Denney's view, the atonement is no theory ; it is a great, 
divine fact of immeasurable importance. His definition, several times 
repeated, is that it is the fact that forgiveness is mediated to us through 
Christ, and specifically through his death. The necessity of such an 
atonement lies in the nature of the relations of God and man. Since 
these are both personal and universal, there is a "law" element in 
them on which their ethical character depends. Sin has disturbed 
these relations, and violated that moral constitution under which alone 
God and man can have a real moral union or life. God reacts against 
sin by a moral necessity, and the sin against which he reacts is that of 
the indivisible human being in whom sin is related to death by a real 
and terrible, though obscure, relation. 

What, now, is the " modern mind " to which Dr. Denney makes 
his appeal ? It is characterized by an unwillingness to accept any 
"inspired" authority; it is likely to be dominated by the scientific 
spirit, particularly that engendered by the great advances of modern 
biology, with its emphasis on the unity of all life ; or to be under the 
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influence of philosophic idealism; or, finally, to be under the sway of the 
historical temper. In the scientific spirit Dr. Denney sees no serious 
obstacle to acceptance of the atonement, but idealism leaves no room 
for such a fact, and the idealist is asked to consider whether his philos- 
ophy can explain the unique self-consciousness of Christ. The extreme 
conclusion of the historical temper, which would deny universal validity 
to any historical event, are denied to be true. Subsidiary demands of the 
modern mind, as that religious facts must approve themselves in 
experience, and that everything in religion must be ethically constructed, 
are allowed to be just. 

How is the atonement to be commended to this "modern mind" ? 
Partly, as has been stated, by calling attention to the nature of sin and 
its necessary consequences, and partly by exhibiting the real character 
of Christ's death and his relation to man in that death. This involves 
at once a discussion of the forgiveness of sin. As answering to the 
truth contained in each of the two opposite views — that God cannot 
forgive sin because he is righteous, and that he must forgive because 
he is loving — Dr. Denney sets the view of forgiveness through Christ's 
death. This alone satisfies all the conditions of the problem by 
demonstrating God's righteousness and love. It meets not only the 
divine necessity for an atonement, but also the human necessity by 
doing for man what man could not do of and for himself. Christ is 
thus in reality our substitute even more than our representative. 
Only after we see him as our substitute, and exercise true repentance 
toward God by accepting his work for us, does he become our repre- 
sentative. If these truths are pressed home to the serious attention of 
the modern mind, the author feels sure that the result will be, in many 
cases, their acceptance. He has set us all an example, certainly, and 
one well worthy of imitation. 

We do not propose to criticise this argument. It will not convince 
everyone. It has its weak links. The nature of the relation between 
sin and death remains after all obscure, and there is too little emphasis 
on the representative, the truly human, element in Christ. These and 
other points will be noted by the reader. But the book remains a 
strong, clear, worthy presentation of a weighty theme. It is a book 
for the modern mind to read and ponder. 

Edward E. Nourse. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 



